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SELECTIONS. 
ae 2! 
Extra from an addrefs delivered } fore the 

Pennfilvania Academy of Fine Arts, 15th 

April, i807, by George Cher, £7. 

It the contemplation of the pieces of exqui- 
fite workovanthip, that encircle you, would 
of ittelf umpart a knowledge, as it will an ad- 
riration of the art that produced them, you 
might expect fomething, in this addrets, up- 
on its principles—Some indeed, there are 
among us, who have a profeflienal acquaint- 
ance with fuch fubjects—but thefe ure few, 
and the reft, not particularly inftrucced, ar ey 
j truit, not inclined to fup ply the defect of 
fcience, by the affectation of taite, or the 
cant of connoiifeurfhip 5 their bufine[s is not 
to offer the proofs of any prefent fkill, bu 
to lay the foundation, to furnith the means 
of the future attainment ; and on this, none 
need apprehend the failure of fucceis. No 
nation has the proud moropoly of genius, or 
can make itielf its exclufite: feat 3 wherever 

here are men, there genius is sto be found.— 
Befide ss the univerfality of this grant of ua 
ture, inftances fufficient are in evidence that 
we have not been omitted m the 
tion. Our country, it is true, has shea 
chiefly the bud or germ ; for the develope- 
tnent and expantion of the natural talent, 
with fome very re{pectable exc eptions, it has 
been as yet much indebted to the foitering 
other. of the 
ealing departments of the arts, a Weil, 
and a Vrumbull, who 
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tight have withered and declined in then 
‘native bed, by tr an{plantation into a more im- 


} roved ioil, have arrived ; at the iui Left growth 
In this home citabliihment 
you provide what may make fuch excellence 


of excellence. 


ail your own a fchool for fiudy, a a field for 
compe tit ion 5 ald become, moreover, the 
inftruments in diifuling a taite throughout, to 
enture general encouragement, and particu- 
lar patronage 

If your juft pride fhould be excited, from 


glect a c} ul id 
:qued by an- 


eration, not to ne; 
xy be no lefs p 


one contid 

of your own, it m: 
other. 
to us from the other hemif- 
before the era of our revolution, came 
r country, with difpofitions to efti- 
inate us, more by our advance on the courfe, 
than by our diftance from the goal; and 
taey to find that 1n its one 
it <i proceeded fo far in culture and refine- 
ment. ‘Thofe of latter days, now that we 
have cut the cord of foreign dependence, 

and {fet up for ourfelves, difcover a very dif. 
terent humour. Overlooking or derogating 
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rom whatever is valuable or praife-worthy, 


aggravating fome blemifhes, end contemning 








all things, wm a new f{cene, which they have 

not the faculty to underftand—inftead of pre- 
fenting a likenets of the country, they have 

disfigured it with a moral and phylical cari- 
cature ; infomuch that the notion they have 
fucceeded, in their books of travels,in impref- 

ting upon the too willing belicf of the ancient 
Ww orld j is, that it demands the hardihood ofa 
Ledyard, or of a Mungo Parke, to explore 

the miteries of our wilderneis, nil to encoun- 
ter the barbarity of our manners. 

Witneffes of the diligent habits, and vari- 
ous enterprizes of the American people, they 
afcribe to avarice what is due to freedom, 
whickt always prompts the labours of man 
by the ailurance it gives him, that the fruit 
is all his own ; and they infift, with a won- 
derful harmony of detraction, that all our 
purfuits are feltifh—and that going omg 
forward in one fordid path, there is nothing 
fuficiently powerful to allure us from it, ei- 
ther to the oe hand or to the left. 

Your effectual fupport of this inftitution, 
whercin no perfonal motive can be pretended, 
will be fo far a practical contradiction of the 
ey L and prove its beit refutation. 

everthele’s, objections will be made to 
rour delign, as a departure from accuftomed | 


But are our particular objects alone to be 4 
are none elfe worthy of our care? | 


cherifhed ? 
This is beft anfwered by remarking, that 
ours are well {uited to a voluntary fociety ; 
that all the liberal arts are of a kindred {pirit— 
kindling at each other’s flame ; that as mem- 
bers of the fame family, they have a mutual 


fympathy and relation ; naturally flourifhing || 
together ; the beft examples in poetry, elo- | 


quence, and hiftory, being always contempo- 
rary with thofe of fculpture, painting, and 
architecture. In this inftitution you direét- 
ly or indirectly promote them all. 

The mechanic arts, we mean thofe of the 
more ingenious and elegant kinds, not failing 
of the infpiration, the workman in them igs 
converted into an artift, and they partake of 
the conrmon benefit. Every fafhion, which 


_ always comes in as a beauty, and goes out as 


a deformity—-fafhion, on whofe inceffant 
change the judgment takes fo little part, may 
be brought more under the dominion of 


tafte, with her “fixed principles and fancy 
ever new,” 


/ 
i 


But a ftronger incentive to fecond your 
original efforts remains—your intereft in the 
national reputation. Men indentifying them~- 
'felves with their country, take it with a falu- 


fim plicity —ateteean Gs mplicity and refine. | | tary edge: to their bofoms, and I truft 


ment, or if you will, luxury, the queftion has 
been frec quent and undecided 3 but if luxury 
be a coniequential evil of the progrefs of our 
country, a better queftion, perhaps, it would 
be, it to be underftood ? Where 
an unreftriéted, and unopprefied induitry 
gains more than fimplicity requires, the ex- 
cels, as it cannot be pent up, will be employed 
upon gratifications beyond it—how retain 
the caufe, and reprefs the effeét ? Philofophy 
and the laws would here teach in vain ! 
where a conttantly rifing flood cannot be 
banked out, the waters ihould be directed 
into channels the leait hurtful—fo ougit the 
exhuberant riches, which would incline to- 
wards yoluptuouinel(s, to be led off to objects 
more innoxious—even to thofe of greater 
purity and innocence 3 thofe who will not 
pamper the fentes, but rather amufe, if not 
ithe underitanding ; and it may, with 


how 1s 


inftrué 
fome truth be obferved, that thofe who carry 
the wole fruit of an afliduous and fuccefsful 
toil to the common hoard of national wealth, 
undiminifhed by any 





not from this natural bias, tor which we have 
the ftrongeft pleas, but we have a pride in 
whatever tends, in the world’s eftimation, to’ 
exalt the character of our city, and that we 
congratulate ourfelves on its numerous infti- 
tutions, which regard our charities, our civil 
economy and police, and in extending in not 
a few to the interefts of literature and the 
{ciences—among which may be particularly 
diftinguifhed the philofophical fociety—the 
very extenlive public library—the mufeum, 
that {pirited labour of an individual—and the 
enlarged medical {chool. 

An eftablifhment for the Fine Arts is 
now our principal defideratum, and perhaps 
more than ail, in adding to its attractions, 
may contribute to determine the choice of 
the hefitating ftranger to Philadelphia, as the 
defirable feat of reafon and politenefs. 

A further doubt than what has Leen fug- 
geited, may be-urged_againft your defign. 


-It is whether your country has reached that 


_ point of exaltation which calls for, or juftifies 


wafte of it, but on the | 


few wants of fit soplicity contribute with moft | 


etfe‘t to the refinement or luxuries, to which, 
in their prattice, they feemed moft averte. 


Such | being the confequence of a growing 
opulence, the alternative would be, not as 


—+— 


between fimplicity and luxury,. but between | 


the grofler and more refined {pecies of the 
latter. Where is the room then, for hefita- 
tion in the choice ? 


it ? 

Let him who may fuggeft the doubt, bear 
this truth in mind, that every civilized and in-« 
tellfgent community, naturally rifes in its can- 
dition, and that it is only from the defegt of 
wholefome principles in the political affocia- 
tion where this confequence is not perceived ; 
it is indeed chiefly im arbitrary monarchies, in 
which the whole being is of lefs account in 
the eye of government, than the individual 
at the head, and the univerfal good held in 
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LITERARY TABLET. 


sbordination to his peculiar intereft, where | Letter of Robert Burns to Francis Grose, F. A, 
his tendency is refifled or a country made S. concerning Witch-Stories. 
tationary to retrograde. | AMONG the many Witch-5Stories I have 
The forms and objects of our various A) }eard relating to Aloway Kirk, 1 diftingily 
erican governments are of this tendency,' -omember only two or three. 

land when improved by experience, and ame- | Upon a ftormy night, amid whirling 
fiorated by time, they will, as we are bound -fqualls of wind and bitter blaits of hail, in 
fro hope, be the guarantees of our growth | dort, on fuch a night as the devil would 
pnd profperity. But there are other contrib-| choofe to take the air in, a farmer or farmer's 
Butory caufes—a geographical .pofition and | feryant was plodding and plathing homeward 
fefigure, the mojt favorable to a foreign com-| with his plow-irons on his {houlder, having 
merce ; and to fupply it, the double fertility jeen getting fome repairs on them at a neigh- 
of {pring and autumn : fo unufual to regions poring {inithy. His way lay bythe Kirk of Alo- 
gof our temperature, with a rapid agricultural | way, and being rather on the anxious look-out 
Himprovement. An increafe of population, jy approaching a place fo well known to bea 
nknown to any modern time, and now pro= favorite haunt of the devil and the devil’s. 
pceeding in an accelerated pace. Thofe, we friends and emmifaries, he was ftruck aghatt 


faces of many old women of his acquaintance 
and neighborhood. How the gentleman 
was drefied, tradition does not {ay ; but the 
ladies were all in their {mocks : and one of 
them happening unluckily to have a {mock 
which was contiderably too fhort to snfwer 
all the purpote of that piece of drefs, our far. 
mer was io tickled that he involuntaril 

burft out, with a loud laugh, “ Weel luppen* 
Maggy, wi’ the fhort fark !” and recolleétin 

himielf, inftantly fpurred his horfe to the 
top of his tpeed. I need not mention the 
univertally known fact, that no diabolical 
power can puriue you beyond the middle of 
a running fiream. Lucky it was for the 
poor farmer that the river Doon was fo near, 
for notwithttanding the {peed-of his horfe, 
which was a good one, againit he reached the 





jmay fay, are the principles that as a mation: by dijcovering through the horrors of the 
Bhave already carried us the full length of ftorm and ftormy night, a light, which on 
i fome, and thofe not the /ea/? confiderable, of | his nearer approach, plainly thewed itfelf to 
the European ftates—having {een their effect: proceed from the haunted edifice. Whether 
in part, we may prophecy the reft, that we he had been fortified from above on his de- 
are deftined to a rank and {tation with the | yout {upplication, as is cuftomary with peo- 


moft confiderable. 























































ple when they fufpect the immediate pref- 
aio ence of Satan ; or whether according to an- 

ORIGINAL LETTER OF BURNS. other cuftom, he had got courageoufly drunk 
-— at the {mithy, I will not pretend to deter- 

FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. mine ; but fo it was that he ventured to go 
GENTLEMEN, up to, nay into the very kirk. As good luck 

To such as respe&? the warm, vivid gentus, and) would have it, his temerity came ott unpun- 
lament the hard, cruel fortune of Burns, n9\ ifthed. The members of the infernal junto 
apology need be necessary for printing, as it) were all out on fome midnight buiinefs or 
was never published in America, the follow- ‘other, and he ifaw nothing but a kind of ket- 
ing letter of the Ayrsiire Bard, written to tle or caldron, depending from the roof, over 
Francis Grose, while colleing materials for the fire, fimmering fome heads of unchrift- 
6 the Antiquities of Scotland.” I send it to) ened children, limbs of executed malefaé¢tors, 
you for publication, not because it displaye in| &c, for the bufinefs of the might. It was ¢ in 
full and free exercise either of his discrimina-' for a penny, in for a pound,’ with the honett 
tive powers of mind, for it neither melts to| ploughman : {fo without ceremony he un- 
tenderness, nor charms to rapture ; it neither | hooked the caldron from off the f re, and 
glows with the breathing thughts of pathosy\ pouring out the damnable ingredients, in- 
nor beams with the burning words of fancy. verted it on his head, and carried it fairly 
dt is however a letter of information, written, home, where it remained long in the family 
as such a letter ought to be written, in a cleary\ a living evidence of the truth of the ftory. 
concise style ; without elcquence to dazzle, 
without verbiage to weary. equally authentic, was as follows. 

Tf required to compare their chara@ters, as Burns On a market day in the town of Ayr,a 
and Cowper appear in their respective letters, | farmer from Carrick, and confequently whote 
I should say, that Cowper always engages \ way lay by the very gate of Aloway kirk- 
those feelings, which interest the reader in the yard, in order to crois the river Doon at the 
fortune of the writer ; but of Burns what | old bridge, which is about two or three hun- 
should I fay ? I could only heighten the encomi- | dred yards further on than the faid gate, had 
um, and say, that what Cowper with great|been detained by his bufinefs, till, by the 
labor does very well, Burns does tncomparably ‘time he reached Aloway, it was the wizard 
better with no exertion. In Burns there is hour, between night and morning. ‘Though 
more of rustick honesty, more of frank, native | he was terrified with a blaze ftreaming from 
politeness ; in Cowper there is more of courtly | the’ kirk, yet, as it is a well known fact, that 

sincerity, more of sly,acquired civility. Cowper to turn back on thefe occations is running by 
plays upon the ear, he amuses, and instrué?s ; | fay the greateft rifk of miichief, he prudent- 
, Burns interests and delights, he steals into the | ly advanced on his road. When he had 
heart. Burns always discovers * naked feel- | reached the gate of the kirk-yard, he was 
ing ;” Cowper, I am afraid, sometimes be- | furprifed and entertained, through the ribs 
trays “aching pride.” Cowper is coldly like | and arches of an old gothick windgw, which 
7 a eer are pitied ; Burns is warmly | {till faees the highway, to fee a dance of 


loved, his vices are pardoned. We read | witches merrily footing it round their old 
Cowper, as a husband treats his wife 


affection mellowing to esteem ; we read Burns,\them all alive with the powers of his bag- 


as a lover courts his mistress, with esteem ri ; i i 
: ’ cem vip= | pipe. The farmer, {topping his horfe to ob- 
ening to affection. Po) PIP dyed Pep. 





Another ftory, which I can prove to be 








» with | footy blackguard mafter who was keeping 


ferve them a little, could plainly defcry the | 


middle of the arch of the bridge, and confe- 
| quently the middle of the fiream, the pur- 
fuing, vengeful hags, were fo clofe at his 
heels, that one of them actually iprung to 
leize hin ; but it was too late, nothing was 
'on her fide of the ftream but the horfe’s tail, 
which iminediately gave way at her infernal 
grip, as if blaited by a ftroke of lightning ; 
but the farmer was beyond her reach. How- 
ever, the unfightly, tail-lefs condition of the 
vigorous fteed was, to the laft hour of the 
noble creature’s lifer. awful warning to the 
Carrick farmers, not to ftay teo late in Ayr 
markets. 

The lait relation I fhall give, though equal- 
ly true, is not fo well identified as the two 
former, with regard to the fcene : but as the 
beft authorities give it for Aloway, I fhall re- 
late it. 

On a Summer’s evening, about the time 
that nature puts on her fables to mourn the 
expiry of the cheerful day, a fhepherd boy, 
belonging to a farmer in the immediate 
neighborhood of Aloway Kirk, had juit fold- 
ed his charge, and returning home. As he 
paffed the kirk, in the adjoining field, he fell 
in with the a crew of men and women, who 
were bufy in pulling ftems of the plant rag- 
wort. He obferved, that as each perton 
pulled a ragwort, he or fhe got aitride of it 
and called out, “ Up horfie !” on which the 
ragwort flew off, like Pegafus, through the 
air with its rider. The foolifh boy hkewile 
pulled his ragwort, and cried with the reft 
«Up hortie !” and, firange to tell, away he 
flew with the company. ‘The firit rtage at 
which the cavalcade ftept, was a merchants 
wine cellar in Bourdeaux, where, without 
{aying by your leave, they quatied away a 
the beft the cellar could afford, until the 
morning, foe to the imps and works of dark- 
nefs, threatened to throw light on the matter, 
and frightened their caroufals. | 

‘The poor fhepherd lad, being equally 4 
‘ftranger to the fcene and the liquor, heedilefl- 
ly got himfelf drunk ; and when the reit 
took hortfe, he fell afleep, and was found 10 
‘next day by fome of the people belonging 


| 
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* Luppan, the Scots participle pafive of tne 


verb to leap. 





























-o the merchant. Somebody that under- 
ftood Scotch, afking him what he was, he 
faid he was fuch-a-one’s herd in Aloway ; 
and by fome means or other getting home 
avain, he lived long to tell the world the won- 
dvous tale. 
Iam, &c. &c. 
Ros. Burns. 
nigh 

THE great art of exciting emotion con- 
fiits in compoting material or vilible objects, 
to fuch as are intellectual, or exifting only in 
the mind. ‘Then it ts that thé foul takes a 
daring tight. It paffes from the vifible to 


the invilible, and enjoys itfelf in its own way, | 


if | may ule the expredlion, by extending it- 
{elf into the vait field of fentiment and intel- 
ligence. Among certain tribes of ‘Vartary, 
when a great man dies, his groom, after the 
burial, leads by the bridle the horfe which 
the deceafed had been accuftomed to ride ; 
he places upon him the clothes of his mafter, 
and walks him in filence before the affem- 
bly, which, by that ipectacle, are melted into 
tears. 

When thofe circumftances that are to be 


felt, not expreffed, are numerous, and con- | 


nected with fome virtuous affection, the emo- 

tions of the foul redouble. ‘Thus, when, in 

the Eneid, Iu/us promites preients to Ni/ws 

and Laryalus, who are going in fearch of his 

father at Palanteum, he fays to Ni/us : 

Bina dabo argento perfeca atque afpera fignis 

Pocula, deviota genior que cepit Ariba ; 

Et tripodes geminos, auri duo magna talenta 

Cratera antiquum quem Sidonia Dido. , 
Lis. IX. 

« J will give you two filver pitchers, with 
fivures in relief, of excellent {culpture. They 
became iy father’s at the capture of Eritba. 
{ will add’to thefe, two tripods of the fame 
fathion, two Jarge talents of gold, and an an- 
tique cup that was given to me by queen 
Dido.” 

He promifes to thefe two young men, 
e hore friendfhip had fo united, double prei- 
ents ; two pitchers ; two tripods as {tands 
for the pitchers, after the ufage of the an- 
cients 3 two talents of gold to fill them with 
wine ; but only one cup from which both 


ae - TE 9 . Z se } ‘ 
were to drink. Again what a cup ! Of this | excellence, and its fhort curation. 


he boatts neither the material of which it is 
compofed, nor the workmanfhip that had 
been beitowed upon it, as he did in the other 
prefents : he attaches to it moral recommen- 
dations of much more value to the two 
friends. It is antique, it is not the prize of 
violence, but the gift of affection. Without 
doubt, Jules received it from Dido when the 
thought to have married Exeas. 
St. Pierre. 

Dampier, to defcribe the banana, has com- 
pared it, when ftripped of its thick and five- 
pannelled tkin, to a large fauiage ; Its fub- 
{tance and its color to frefh butter in winter, 
its tafte, a mixture of apple, and of the pear 
called the bon chretien, or good chriftian, which 
melts in the mouth, like a marmalade. 
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‘tude, we find infufficient refources for our 
icontentment 3 in the buftie and hurry of 
| the world, we are fickened by the deception, 
| treachery, and depravity of man 3 and wea- 
‘ried by the innumerable cares and perplexi- 





| 


ject to difeafe ; our minds tormented by in- 


CELIBACY. 

Celibacy was always lefs refpectable than 
marriage, and among many nations, it was 
attended with great inconveniences. 

‘Lhe Romans - not adminif{ter an oath, 
or receive as a witmefs, any perfon but what 
was married. The heathens detefted the 
wreitlers, gladiators, muficians, and dancers, 
on account of their being fingle. 

It was on the fathers of families that Czefar 
beftowed all his favors. Auguftus inflicted 


puntthment on thofe that were unmarried. 








FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


Miseries of Life. 

THERE is no fubject which has excited 
the attention of writers in every period of 
the world more than the miferies of life. 
Pain lies in ambuth on every fide ; and mif- 
fortue ftands hovering over us, even in the 
midit of our moft flattering hopes. 

In the dead calm of retirement and foli- 


ties of life. Our bodies are continually fub- 
quietude, and gloom ; -aad even in their wid- 
elt ranges of enquiry, find fources of aiection, 
by difcovering tar beyond. their reach, end- 
lefs objects of defire. We fee ourfelves 
courted by intereit, and forfaken by ingrati- 
tude 5 our enemies prevailing over us, and 
thofe, whom we love, daily dinking into the 
grave, and leaving us, aliens and itrangers 
among the rifling generation. ‘The contem- 
plation of the evils of life have been urged 
upon us, by fome for a very wile and profita- 
ble end. ‘They have preiented to our view 
the uncertainty of profperity and power, the 
vanity of pleature; the emptinefs of earthly. 
grandeur, the difficult attainment of human 
In this 





way have they endeavored to diveft our af- 


world, from the tempting delutions of vifion- 
ary enjoyments, to an enquiry after thofe ob- 
jects which will produce a more fure and per- 
manent felicity—a felicity, which will never 
cloy ; which no viciffitude will interrupt ; 
no duration weaken; which the envy of am- 
biton can never reach ; and the malice of 
revenge can never hope to impair. From 
the evils which furround us, from the cares 
which perplex, and the troubles that difturb 
us, from the tumults of fociety, and the dif- 
orders of the natural and moral world, an 
argument has frequently been drawn againft 
the goodnefs and the mercy of God. If he 
love us, why will he torment us ? If he re- 











gard us with compaffion, why embitter our! fort in the confcioufnefs of rectitude. 





days with forrow ? If he be willing to ex- 


tend the arm of mercy to the children of 


affliction, why has he thrown us into an ocean 
full of rocks and quick-fands—into a wilder- 


nefs of thorns and briars ? Such is the lan- 
guage, with which the depravity of man has 


impeached the benignity of the Almighty. 
Such is the train of reafoning, by which the 
vicious in every age, have hardened their 


-hearts againft the compunctions of conf{cience, 


and deluded themfelves and others to tram- 


ple on the holy commands of Heaven. But 
if we for a moment, confider the diétates‘of 
reafon and religion,—if we look into our 
own bofoms, and examine the difpofitions of 
the heart, we fhall find within ourfelves, a 
fufficient fource for all our mifery, without 
impeaching the benignity of God. 


All our paflions are given to us, for a very 
wife and benevolent purpofe ; and fo long 


as we keep them fhackled by reafon, they 
extend our ufefulnefs and promote our feli- 
city. But whenever we fuifer them to rage 
unbridled and unreftrained, they drag us 
headlong into innumerable difficulties, and 
diftreffes. 


Ambition may fubvert nations, and whelm 


cities in blood ; it may fubjeét millions to 
flavery, and ipread defolation through the 
world. 
tyrant ever enjoy acalm quietude of mind, 
unalloyed by the dread of the affaffin, and 
the ftings of confcience ; or the comforts of 
body, undifturbed by perplexing cares, and 
unfinifhed toils ? Debauchery affords the 
gratification of a moment ; but it brings in 
its train, a complication of difeafe, and imbe- 


But’ what is its reward ?>—Did a 


cility of mind ; itis the forerunner of pover- 
ty and contempt ; it is the meteor which 
{hines only to lure the traveller into a wilder- 
neis of thorns,—into a mire of every kind of 
filth and impurity. 
time, fucceed. But tricks, however artfully 
devifed, or cunningly concealed will foon be 
difcovered, and bring the knave to the hal- 
ter or the gibbet. Cunning will never raife 
aman to eminence or refpeét. “ Like bad 
money,” fays Junius, “it may be current for 
a tune, but will foon be cried down.” 

[t is, in truth, only by unceafing affiduity 
in the paths of virtue and morality, that men 
can find happinefs, and profperity even in the 


fections from the glittering follies of the | prefent life. Does a man walk humbly be- 


tore God ?—does he obey the precepts, and 
ollow the example of our Savior ?—~does he 
conduct honeitly and uprightly with his fel- 
low men ?—Such an one will find himfelf 
ref{pected by the wife and good, and honored 
and entrufted by all. In profperity, he ad- 
minifters from his abundance, to the cries of 
indigence and want 3; in adverfity, he is fol- 
lowed by the prayers- and compaffion of 
thofe whom his bounty has relieved. In 
folitude he is never alone; in the tumult 
of the world, he is not haunted by infult or 
reproach. He bears elevation with calm- 
nefs ; and when driven by ingratitude, into 
the fhades of obfcurity, finds peace and com- 


Difbonefly may for a 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
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THE OLD BEGGAR. 


DO you fee the Old Beggar who fits at yon gate, 
With his beard filver’d over like inow ? 
Tho’ he files as he meets the keen arrows of 
fate, 
Still his bofom is wearied with woe. 





Many years has he fat at the foot of the hiil, 
Many days feen the fummer fun rife ; 
And at evening the traveller paffes him (till, 

While the thadows fteal over the fkies. 


In the keen blafts of winter he hobbles along 
O’er the heath, at the dawning of day, 


among, 
Are the fars that illumine his way ! 


How mild is his afpe&, how modett his eye, 
How meekly his foul bears each wiong ! 


How much does he fpeak by his eloquent figh, 


. 


Though no accent is heard from his tongue. 


day or the night, 
And {till fmil’d as he journey’d along. 


glance 
Spoke the luftre of youth’s glowing day ! 
And the village all mark’d in the combat and | 
dance, 


And the dew.drops that freeze the rude thiltles | 


Time was, when this Beggar, in martial trim | 

dight, 
Was as bold as the chief of histhrong; y_ | 
When he march’d through the ftorms of the | 


ATERARY TABLET. 


| From that hour, o’er the world he has wand- 
er’d forlorn, 
But {till love his companion would fo ; 
And tho’ deeply fond memory plauted its thorn, 
Still he filently cherith’dhis woe !— 


See him now, while with age and with forrow 
opprett, 
He the gate opens flowly, and fighs ! 
See him drop the big tears on his woe-wither’d 
breait, 
The big tears—that fall falt from his eyes! 





See his habit all tatter’d, his thrivell’d cheek 

pale, 

| See his locks, waving thin in the air ; 

| See his lip is half froze with the tharp cutting 

gale, 
And his head o’er the temples, all bare. 


iis eye-beam no longer in luftre difplays 
The warm funthine that vifits his breatt ; 
For deep funk is its orbit, and darken’d its rays, 
And he fighs for the Grave’s filent rett ! 


And his votce is grown feeble, his accent 
flow, 
And he fees not the diftant hills fide ; 
And he hears not the breezes of morn as they 
blow, 


Or the ftream thro’ the low valley glide. 


1S 





To him all is filent, and mournful, and dim, 
Then his form was athletic, his eyes vivid! 


| E’en the feafons pafs dreary and flow ; 
For affliction has plac’d its cold fetters on him, 
And his foul ts enamour’d of woe ! 


See the tear which, imploring, is fearful to roll, 
Tho’ in filence he bows as you ftra¥ ; 





The brave younker ftill valliantas gay. 


When the prize was propofed, how his foot- 
fteps would bound, 

While the main of his heart led the throng ; 

While the ribbands that circle the May-pole 
around 

Wav’d the trophies of garlands among. 


— 


But love o’er his bofom triumphantly reign’d, 

Love taught him in fecret to piné :— 

Love waifted his youth, yet he never com- 
plain’d 

For the fillence of Lowe—is divine ! 
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The dulcet-ton’d word, and the plaint of def- 
pair, 

Are no figns of the foul wafting {mart : 

*Tis the pride of affe@ion to cherith its care, 

And to count the quick throbs of the heart. 


Amidft the loud din of the battle he ftood 
Like a lion undaunted and ftroag ; 


’Tis the eloquent filence that {peaks to the fqul, 
Tis the far of his flow. /etting day ! 


Perchance, ere the May-dblofoms cheerfully wave, 
Ere the zephyrs of summer foft figh, 
The fun-beams thail dance on the grafs o’er his 
GRAVE, 
And his journey be mark’d—ro THe sky ! » 





EXTRACT 
Fram Scott’s Lay of the Laff Minftre!. 


So paffed the day—the evening fell ; 
’T was near the time of curfew bell ; 
The air was mild, the wind was calm, 

The ftream was {mooth, the dew was balm ; 
E’en the rude watchmen on the tower 
Enjoy’d and blefs’d the lovely hour. 

Far more fair Margaret lov’d and blett 

The hour of filence and the hour of reft. 

On the high turret, fitting lone, | 

She wak’d at times the lute’s foft tone ; 





But the tear of compaflion was mingled with | 
blood 
When his fword was the firft in the throng. 
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When the bullet whizz’d by and his arm bore 
away, 
Still he fhrunk not with anguifh oppreft ; 


Touch’d a wild note, and all between, 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns green ; 
Her golden hair ftream’d free from band, 
Her fair cheek refted on her hand, 

Her blue eyes fought the weft afar;‘. 


For lovers love the weltern ftar. 


{s yon the Star o’er Penchryft-Pen, 





And when victory fhouted the fate of the day, 
Not a groan check’d the joy of his breaft— 


For his dear native fhore the poor wanderer hied, 
But he came to complete his defpair ; 


That rifes flowly to her ken, 
And, fpreading broad its wavering light, 
Shakes its loofe treffes on the night ? 


. | Uhen liiten to the perilous tale again, 


{ 
' 





{ 

i 

| 

} - . . 
Of Egypt conquer’d, Acre’s height, 
| 

' 

| 

{ 

{ 

' 


‘ 


| The warder view’ 


d it blazi 
| And blew his w oP arin trong, 


ar note lou 

Till, at the high and hier eee 
Rock, wood and river, Tung around : 
The blaft alarm’d the feftal hall. 
And ftarted forth the warriors all , 

Far downward in the caltle.yard, . 

Full many a torch and creffet olar’d : 
And helms and plumes, confus’dly tofled 
Were in the blaze half feen, half lot « 
And {pears in wild diforder {hook, ; 
Like reeds befide a frozen brook. 


The Senefchal, whofe filver hair 
Was redden’d by the torch’s glare, 
Stood in the midi, with gefture proud, 
And iffued forth his mandates loud— 
“ On Penchrytt glows a ball of fire, 
And three are kindling on Priefthaugs wire,” 

aE 


Xe. 
—— 
THE STORM. 
“=a S pleafant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
My tempetts, and the dangers of the deep, 


And pauie at times,’and feel that we are fafe; 





And, with an eager and fufpended foul, 
l[Voo terror to d: light us ;—but to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements, 
To know all human kill, all human ftreneth, 
Avail not ; to look round and only fee, , 
Lhe mountain wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of burfting waters o’er the reeling bark— 
© God, this is indeed a dreadful thing ! 
And he who hath endured the horror, once, 
Of fuch an hour, doth never hear the ftorm 
Howl round his home, but he remembers it, 
And thinks upon the iuffering mariner ! 

[ Southey’s Lladoc.] 

mR 
PARODY. 

[ /ove that drum’s re-echoing found, 
Parading round and round and round, 
‘To me it tells of martial deeds, 
| Ot tented fields and neighing fteeds ; 
| Of Britith ftandards wide unfurl’d, 
| Defying ftill a threatening world ; 
Of hearts elate, and hands prepar’d, 
The bletlings we enjoy to guard. 





| I Jove to hear that cheering drum, ~ 
Which ftrikes the pallid Frenchman dumb; 
[It calls to mind the glorious blaze 
Of Edward’s and of Henry’s days ; 


| And Bonaparte’s difgraceful flight : 
| Still may we hear the eladiome found, 
‘Till Bonaparte bites the ground. 
INSCRIPTION FOR A BOWER. 
Thou, whom the facred love of {weet repofe 
From the vexatious cares of bufy life ; 
Hath won,with confidence approach this Bower : 
Abjtraéted from the follies, guilt, and woes, 
That haunt too oft the crouded fcene of ftrifes 
Here may’{t thou pafs the calm, the blameteis 
hour, 
While drippixn 
diftil 5 
PAnd witha gentle, foul-compofing found, . 
Into the vale defcends the murmuring rill ; 


And birds their blended fong pour thro’ the 


x rocks their limpid ftores 


oO 








is yonred glare the weftern ftar? 
Q, ’tis the beacon-blaze of war ! 





For the maid of his foul was, that morning. a 
Anda gay lordly rival was there! — (bride, 


Scarce could fhe draw her tightened breath, 


{hades around. 
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For well the knew the fire of’ death ! 


Publificd Bx M. DAVIS. 
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